INUVIK 
By Alex Roe 
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ooted deep within Kwakiutl mythol- 
is the strong belief that animals are 
» to change into human form and 
k again. Reaching back in time that 
noon, the Hunt family shared the 
tiful mystery of transformation de- 
ed by their traditional dances. A par- 
arly impressive bird-human trans- 
ation mask was used to illustrate 
possibility and power of change. 

e artist of the old days knew the 
sformation, so when he 


to raven...but he never thought.to 
ate it,” Tony explains. 


e has designed more than 60 prints, 
ost recent being a direct approach 
e animal-human transformation 
e. It is the first attempt by a North- 

t Coast artist to paint the progressive 

sformation in a two-dimensional 

ge. 


e silkscreen print or paper medium 
made a permanent impact on the 
ter recognition and appreciation of 

west Coast artists, and has enabled 
e people to collect the art at afforda- 
prices. 


epending on the design and amount 
ork involved, a silkscreen print by 
y Huntis valued from $200 to $600. 


\ 


Tony thinks\his responsibility as an 
Indian artist is obvious. “My role was al- 
ways to teach othex people...designing, 
carving, jewelleryymaking, but also the 
language and dancing.’ 

He set up the Arts of the Raven Gallery 
in Victoria te provide a training centre for 
young artists and a sales shop\for their 
finished’ work. At the warehouse\work- 
shopA/2 artists work full-time year round 


and there is always a waiting list of abou 
25 eager students. The apprentice ha 
the opportunity to learn not only design 
ing and carving skills but also the signiifi- 
cance and respect of the tradition within 
the art. 

“The 10 years | had with Mungo, he 

showed all the different styles that were 
available,” says Tony. “He taught me well 
enougho that now | do not have to 
worry/about dimensions, sizes and fig- 
ures’— it just comes naturally.” 
n the old days all the colours came 
rom nature — salmon roe for red and 
crushed shell for the white base. Com- 
temporary designers might use six to 
eight different traditional colours, al- 
though 90 per cent of the designs are 
done in black and white. 

Wood carvings, feast dishes and bas- 
ketry were enhanced with painted de- 
signs. The flat art adorned housefronts, 
boxes and chiefs’ seats, telling the story 
of the culture and lifestyle of the old vil- 
lage and the new. 

Taking it a step further, Tony says, 
“Everything you do should develop to a 
higher level.” 

Tony Hunt is a partner in the dramatic 
dance of creativity, the link of continuity 
between what was and remains to be, a 
unique combination of change and trad- 
itional artistry. O 
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In fact,we- southerners are mistaken. 
For not 35 miles.from Albert Johnson’s 
final resting.:place stands present day. 
Inuvik, man-made town in a new, oil-rich 
Arctic — home of the Mad Trapper:Sa- 
loon and Dome Petroleum Lfd:'s busi-, 
ness managet — by’its very naturé*a : 


forceful refutation ‘of all those southern - 


biases. . 
Its main’ road edge by clapboard 
storefronts and thé inevitable Hudson's 


Bay, Inuvik, which’ sits @n top. of the * 


spongy.tundra of the, Mackenzie Delta, 
some 200 kilometres north of the Arctic 
Cirele! could easily pass forsome name~ 


less, unremarkable prairie town.A 5 : 


cement Sidewalk extends the lehigth of 


its Mackenzie Avenue shopping: district,” 


linking the General Hospital at one end. 
with ies Semmler's trading post at: thes 
other. InBetween One can-purchase any- . 


thing fies pastage’ stamps to.genuiné, y came the alterna tive #: | Bg: ‘ m 
ie Buildings" were first credtdth énieite in yp 
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if it is paved, Mackenzie is still a dusty 


country road, impossibly muddy when 
the:snows set.in. 

But theré is® similarity ‘to any up- 
province prairie Community ends ab- 
ruptly. For Inuvik, more than most small 


than most southern ‘townships and as 
enigmaticia’ Albett Johnson himself. 
Goined “place of man” in fhuktitut; the 
language ofthe Eskimo, Inuvik evolved 
froma federal cabinet decision i in 1953, 
isto Move Aklavik, where Delta activities 
had‘previously been Géntered, to a new 
location. Like'so many,settlements in the 
‘area, Aklavik was prone to flooding, and 
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time, most residents were government 
employees and the town became reg- 
ional headquarters for federal and ter- 
ritorial activities in education, health, so- 
cial welfare and economic development. 

In the early 1970's, as the oil industry 
conducted explorations in the Delta 
area, Inuvik’s population swelled to 4000 
and secondary industries flourished. But 
the boom was shortlived, brought to a 
halt in 1977, when the Berger Commis- 
sion recommended a 10 year mora- 
torium on Mackenzie pipeline activities. 
Many small businesses collapsed and in 
less than a year, over 500 residents 
moved out of the area. 

Today Inuvik’s population has 
stabilized at 3000 although oil explora- 
tion and particularly the activities of 
Dome Petroleum, have renewed local 
hopes for another boom. In anticipation 
the town council has recently completed 
plans for a community of up to 15,000. 


The Northerner population 


Although Inuvik guide books usually 
divide the local population into three cul- 
tures according to the languages they 
speak, they might more accurately iden- 
tify residents by the amount of time they 
have spent in the area. “You either love it 
or you hate it”, say many residents. And if 
you hate it, usually you leave in a hurry. 
Of course, if you love it, you stay and 
begin to call yourself a northerner — like 
Dan Holman, editor of The Drum, In- 
uvik’s weekly, who comments that “all 
our enemies are anybody below that 
line”, in reference to the NWT-Alberta 
border. 

Dominating Inuvik are the Inuit and 
Loucheux, native cultures of the Arctic 
for generations. Forced to adapt to 
modern technology at the expense of 
their traditional ways, they are caught 
between old and new. 

Introduced to contemporary»man in 
1576-78, when Frobisher made his ex- 
pedition to the Arctic, the Inuit first began 
to rely on western goods in the 19th 
century, when American and European 
whaling ships visited the area in increas- 
ing numbers. At that time, the traps, 
guns and ammunition they traded for 
only confirmed their traditional nomadic 
existence. 

Twentieth century technology has put 
an end to many Inuit traditions. Most of 
us are only aware of the remarkable dif- 
ferences between our own and the Es- 
kimo way of life. But others who have 
studied the culture recognize that much 
contemporary Eskimo art, for example, 
is not traditional Inuit at all, but rather an 
Inuit rendering of what southerners be- 
lieve Eskimo art should be. Hence, the 
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production of beautifully detailed blan- 
ket wallhangings, previously unknown to 
Inuit culture, and recent soapstone carv- 
ings that are far removed from more 
traditional Eskimo art forms. 

Aware of their loss, the Inuit are today 
becoming effective advocates of native 
rights and identity. Schools provide in- 
struction in Inuktitut, the Inuit tongue, led 
by teachers trained through McGill Cni- 
versity’s Northerner Education Program. 
Written materials like the Inuktitut 
magazine are available to interested 
readers. And for young people returning 
to the land, summer camps providing 
training in the old ways, are now offered 
by several educational centers. 


The role of Dome 


While its presence has undeniably ac- 
celerated northern development, Dome 
Petroleum is making efforts to minimize 
the impact of its technology of norther- 
ners. 

Virtually a household word in these 
days of rising energy consciousness, 


Dome has been active in the Arctic for 


20 years. It did not start drilling»in the 
Beaufort Sea, however, until 1976, when 
it established operational headquarters 
at a tiny settlement called Tuktoyaktuk, 
about 90 miles northeast of Inuvik, on 
the Arctic Ocean. Tuk was chosen be- 
cause of its summertime accessibility to 
the Beaufort and naturally, Inuvik, with its 
international airport and business and 
government offices, became the com- 
pany’s logistics base. 

Some 130 employees were installed 
initially on Tuk's treeless polar tundra, to 
service Dome’s drill ship fleet. In 1980, 
the camp was expanded to accommo- 
date 360 workers, over a 30 acre area, in 
modular units specifically designed for 


the purpose by ATCO, a Calgary-bag 
mobile unit manufacturer. Today 
renowned across the north for its exig 
sive sports facilities, a library, seve 
lounges, theatres, even a jacy 
whirlpool and first class cuisine. It 
model environment in an experimep 
setting, using some innovative mf 
agement techniques. 
According to Noel Broom, Dom 
northern business manager, Tuk cit 
work 12-hour days, two weeks onj} 
weeks off. At the completion of their 
shift, they are transported to Inuvikj 
Edmonton via Dome’s own Boeing 
Employees are not allowed to go int 
town of Tukat all. Native northerne 
leave their posts during the hunting 
trapping seasons, as long as t 
forewarn their supervisors. D 
adopted the policy when it was d 
vered that hunt-struck employees 
often too shy to come back after. 
season and needed some reassult 
they would be welcome. | 


In the same spirit, Dome has beg 
involved in local education program 
a means of increasing its employ! 
pool. During the idle winter mont! 
has opened its Tuk Camp as an ed 
tional center. Nicknamed Tuk Te¢ 
local residents, the centre providt 
mited apprenticeship courses, leé 
to employment with Dome and af 
portunity to become a skilled trades 
with journeyman papers. 


Business opportunities 


Dome has had its greatest i 
however, on northern business. B: 
end of 1981 alone, according to Br 
the company will have spent some 
million on its northern program — 
ween $5.5 million and $6 milli 
wages and a staggering $24 millic 
business expenditures. 

Inadvertently, its manageli 
policies have stimulated such dl 
tourist operations as Dave Bui 
Fireweed Studio. A combined no!) 
arts gallery and presentation, 
Fireweed provides informal event 
troductions to the customs and fo, 
of the north. They were designe 
pressly for tourists and Inuvik new 
ers, among them Dome managers 
ton is one of many tour operators 
area, spawned by an evolving {; 
trade. During the 1970's, tourist f 
have shot up from virtually zero t 
4000, thanks in part to the newly o| 
Dempster Highway, which has er 
diverse groups to make the trip. | 

However, local outfits like Al F 
consulting firm are the most con 


; beneficiaries of Dome's presence. A 
gtime Inuvik resident who came here 
years ago — “We were only going to 
y for a short time” — Pluim has been 
yusiness since he arrived. He is cur- 
tly president of the Inuvik and area 
amber of Commerce, with a mem- 
ship of 45 the “most active chamber 
he Northwest Territories”. Since 1976 
has worked as Dome's logistics co- 
linator, ensuring that employees, 
chinery and supplies make it on 
edule to the Tuk Camp. His success 
; enabled him to invest over $2 million 
‘ing the past two years in his second 
siness, a contracting firm, and to plan 


on opening a third, a retail store 
specializing in safety clothing. 

“People don't realize what's going on 
in the north. A lot of us here have made 
predictions and they've been exceeded 
already,” says Pluim. 

Pluim believes that Inuvik could well 
become the hub for major development 
in the area in the next three years — 
development to the tune of $10 billion or 
better. But he bemoans the “here today, 
gone tomorrow” image Inuvik’s name 
still provokes in southern business cir- 
cles, an image fostered by “fast buck 
operators” who periodically sweep into 
town. 


We all have 


We think our beautiful Bow 
alley view deserves an equally 
teresting interior. So we created 
O different floor plans to suit 
our personal point of view and 
festyle. 


Inside and out, you'll find that 
olly Point luxury condominiums 
ave a personality all your own. 


Luxury condominiums from 
140,000 to 333,000 
20 Meredith Rd. N.E. Calgary 
(403) 266-1686 
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different points of view 


olly Point suits 20 of them. 


“We want to attract business by ou 
presentation as solid, honest busi 
nessmen, capable of doing 4 goed job.” 

And solid they must be. And persis: 
tent. For while opportunity abounds in 
Inuvik, what entrepreneurs lack in com: 
petition is matched by start-up costs. 
Lettuce costs $1.40 a pound here, milk 
around $2 a litre. Now consider the 
freight costs of shipping merchandise 
into this area. 


The new Northerner 


Isolation, obviously, has played a 
major role in fashioning Inuvik, overrid- 
ing the effects of Dome and southern 
technology and a host of other differ- 
ences between north and south. But 
more than isolation, climate has deter- 
mined the settlement’s growth, as it once 
determined the lifestyle, the customs, 
even the very philosophical foundations 
of the Arctic’s earliest residents, 10,000 
years ago. 

We southerners tend to underesti- 
mate how dramatically climate affects 
our daily lives. But Inuvites have only to 
catch a glimpse of their utilidor to be 
reminded. A pipeline system built above 
ground when it was impossible to penet- 
rate the tundra’s permafrost layer, the 
Utilidor, encased in a continuous 
aluminum box, transports the town’s 
heat, hot water and sewage. It spreads 
like octopus tentacles throughout the 
community — a case of southern 
technology adapting to northern cli- 
mate. 

Southern emigrants to Inuvik seem to 
adapt in much the same way, evolving a 
new identity in the process. The result is 
a new breed of northerner — stronger, 
better informed, less chauvinistic, more 
politically astute than his or her southern 
counterpart. 

Man-made town with no past, Inuvik, 
fromrall accounts, has instead a vast fu- 
ture as a major force in shaping Canada. 

“It's a developing kind of place,” says 
Dome’s Noel Broom, and if the glowing 
reports of his company are right, in the 
next 10 years the Mackenzie Delta area 
could blossom into an Alberta of the 
north, with the same potential for wealth 
and political clout. 

Meanwhile its sense of destiny, tem- 
pered by an abiding suspicion of south- 
ern insensitivity and greed, is the com- 
munity's single most defining charac- 
teristic, reflected in the optimism of its 
business population and the assertive 
stance of its community groups. O 


Pacific Western Airlines provides daily scheduled jet service to Inuvik 
from Edmonton and return — morning flights to and from Inuvik 
Monday through Saturday; two flights on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
(morning and evening); and evening service on Sundays. 
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